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THE EMOTIONAL ELEMENT IN OUR HIGH-SCHOOL 

CLASSICS 



BERTHA EVANS WARD 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 



The subject of the emotional element in high-school classics is 
one about which many words have been spoken and written. Most 
teachers' institutes of the past have, in one paper at least, invited 
us to soar with the writer into the nebulous realm of aesthetic 
appreciation, where we winged our way from one misty cloud to 
another, only to come to earth with a sudden jar when we realized 
that the speaker had taken his seat, leaving us little wiser from our 
airy voyaging. I wish, therefore, to state at the outset that in 
this paper I am inviting no one to soar with me. Setting aside 
any such lofty ambition, I shall attempt merely to clarify the results 
of my reading and thinking upon this subject, and to report, 
wherever possible, actual experiences in utilizing the emotional 
element in our high-school classics. 

The hypothesis upon which I shall base my discussion is that 
the emotional activities are normally exercised in conjunction with 
the intellectual. 

This position I found clearly stated for me by MacPherson in 
his book on the Study of English Literature. He says : 

It is sometimes said that the exercise of the intellectual faculties is likely 
to destroy emotion and kill esthetic pleasure. But this is not so. So far from 
this being the case, an essential condition of esthetic satisfaction is intellectual 
comprehension of the object which gives pleasure. The imagination and 
feelings are trained, not directly — from the nature of the case such direct train- 
ing would seem to be impossible — but indirectly through the intellect, and no 
subject is so well adapted as is literature to the task of so training them, because 
there is no other subject in which the qualities of imagination and feeling are 
so predominant or where they are so closely interwoven with the intellectual 
fibre of the matter taught. 

684 
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Let us see also how the psychologist views the matter. Yerkes- 
in his Introduction to Psychology says: 

Yet there is not as great a difference in complexity of structure [between 
the emotional and intellectual faculties] as is often supposed; rather the differ- 
ence consists in the vividness of the affective elements. We call an experience, 
a perception, an idea, or a memory when the intellectual or cognitive aspect 
is predominant, and the same general experience we call a feeling or emotion 
when the affective aspect is predominant. 

It seems, therefore, that we are justified in emphasizing at the 
beginning the interdependence of these faculties, since by so doing 
we suggest the distinction between real emotional content and 
sentimental gush, and by exalting the emotional faculties to a posi- 
tion of equal importance with the intellectual we claim for our 
discussion more serious consideration. 

The emotions which the high-school classics should arouse or 
foster are for the most part of a pleasureable nature, even the feel- 
ings of indignation or disgust which certain situations call forth 
being so classed when they are normally exercised toward a worthy 
end. Nor is this healthful enjoyment to be attained without 
proper motivation of the work and the consequent interest of pupil 
and teacher. But even should we change the subject to read, 
"What Do Our Pupils Enjoy Most in Literature?" or "What Are 
the Elements of Interest in the High-School Classics?" we should 
still find ourselves with a subject too broad for detailed study. 
I shall therefore limit myself to three phases of the subject: the 
emotional appeal of some representative poems, the use of humor 
of a healthful emotional reaction, and the study of the drama as an 
exciting force as well as an outlet for the emotions. 



The appeal to the emotions through poetry is chiefly sensuous, 
not only in the use of rhyme, rhythm, and beautiful language, but 
in content and suggestion as well. Miss Gordon says of this: 
"But though language does not literally give the sensuous object 
which it represents, yet artistic language may suggest it with 
peculiar vividness, and thus make some approach to the intensity 
of the actual sensuous impression. The opportunities for direct 
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sensuous effect in language lie in the varieties of rhythm and in 
intrinsic beauty of sound." 1 

Most of us when children have memorized poetry which we 
liked simply because of the sound of the words and the rhythm 
of the lines. Such an experience in my own life was my first 
acquaintance with "The Lady of Shalott." I shall never forget 
the delight I felt in the lines : 

By the margin, willow-veiled, 
Slide the heavy barges trailed 
By slow horses; and unhail'd 
The shallop flitteth silken-sailed, 
Skimming down to Camelot. 

I knew nothing of Tennyson, had not read the Arthur stories, 
and am not sure that I knew what a shallop was, but the swing 
of the lines, the insistent rhythm of the long, slow words stirred 
me deeply. It is just this sensuous appeal, this vivid enjoyment of 
mere sound and rhyme and rhythm, that we ought to strive to give 
our pupils through the medium of poetry. 

This is something which we cannot teach by rule nor in any 
set place in the curriculum, for we can never tell just when the 
individual pupil's emotional state will respond to the aesthetic 
stimulus, but, if we hold this ideal before us during the four years, 
we may be reasonably sure that at one time or another most pupils 
will enter into their heritage of enjoyment. 

"Sohrab and Rustum," for example, is rich in passages which 
appeal to the aesthetic sense. Almost every child appreciates the 
beauty of the opening lines, the dim morning scene as " the fog rose 
out of the Oxus stream," and can readily be lead to contrast them 

with the lines : 

.... but then the gloom 
Grew blacker, thunder rumbled in the air, 
And lightnings rent the cloud; and Ruksh, the horse 
Who stood at hand, uttered a dreadful cry. 

But not all appreciate so quickly the suggestiveness of the line 
"and the majestic river floated on." However, if the spirit of 
fatalism which the poem breathes and the analogy between natural 

1 Esthetics, p. 244. 
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phenomena and the stress of human passion have been realized— if , 
in short, intellectual appreciation has been properly aroused — 
only the more phlegmatic pupils will fail to feel the imaginative 
suggestions of the last eighteen lines. 

There are two aids to the understanding and enjoyment of 
rhythm and meter which none of us can afford to neglect. The 
first of these, the writing of verse by pupils, I have found of great 
value. After making even feeble poetic attempts the pupils return 
to the reading of verse with renewed enjoyment, even if it is with 
the spirit of one who says, "What I aspired to be and was not, com- 
forts me." However, I hesitate to assign the writing of verse as 
a required exercise, but rather accept it gratefully as a labor of love, 
and place in the way of pupils the most insidious temptations to 
make the trial. Some of the best efforts which I have seen in this 
direction have come from first-year pupils after reading the Odys- 
sey, and from third-year pupils who were studying Burns and other 
lyric poets. 

Another means of sensuous enjoyment, which is not often 
employed as it should be, is the use of music in connection with 
our literature. Much of our poetry was written to be sung, and 
yet many of our pupils go through high school without ever having 
given normal expression to such verse. In our high school some of 
us, realizing the possibilities in this direction, have been attempting, 
whenever possible, to have the songs sung. Last year we pur- 
chased a book of Shakespeare's songs set to music for medium 
voices, and when we gave an As You Like It party, the songs 
between the scenes formed a chief part of the entertainment. 
The boat song in The Lady of the Lake is stirring and martial and 
appeals especially to boys. In dramatizing part of this poem we 
used this song and also the "Ave Maria," which was sung behind 
the scenes while Roderick Dhu paced the mountain side and 
expressed his emotions in pantomime. During an afternoon with 
Burns given by a third-year class last spring the singing of a num- 
ber of his songs contributed much to the real f eeling that was shown 
by the audience. The recent purchase of a victrola for the English 
department of our high school will make possible a more general 
use of music in the classroom. 
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What I have said in the preceding paragraphs might be summed 
up in one general principle: Let any given piece of literature be 
interpreted in the spirit in which it was conceived and written; 
if its prevailing tone be lyric, let the pupil give expressions to it in 
what seems at the time the most fitting manner, whether that be 
through reading aloud, singing, or trying to produce for himself 
like effects of rhyme, rhythm, and meter. This principle we may 
apply also to the treatment of the humorous element in our high- 
school literature. 

II 

The regulative function of humor is a sort of catharsis of the 
emotions, if I may borrow from Aristotle. It matters not for our 
purpose whether the emotion of humorous enjoyment arises from 
a sense of superiority, as some claim, or what not. That discussion 
belongs to the realm of aesthetics. But what does concern us as 
teachers is the fact that the sense of humor will inevitably find 
some outlet in the pupil's life, and that, if we choose what that 
outlet shall be, we are utilizing a healthful and purifying emotional 
experience. One reason that we have not used this force more 
judiciously is that we have as teachers been too bound down by 
tradition. We have feared to laugh too often lest we lose some of 
that dignity which is a prime attribute of our profession. How- 
ever, we are breaking through the bounds of pedagogical conven- 
tion and learning that we can teach our pupils to enjoy only by 
enjoying ourselves. 

The appreciation of humor is an essentially social emotion. 
Nothing so quickly establishes a sympathetic spirit or so effectively 
paves the way for co-operation between pupils and teachers as does 
the enjoyment together of some bit of fun. However, the child's 
sense of humor does not, Minerva-like, spring forth fully grown. 
It must and should be trained, and trained with care and dis- 
crimination, since it is to be the escape-valve for many of the baser 
emotions which would otherwise poison the child's spiritual atmos- 
phere, and in thus developing and directing his enjoyment of 
humor we are training him for good citizenship just as truly as if 
we were teaching him not to steal or trespass upon his neighbor's 
rights. 
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Since the child's sense of humor is something to be developed, 
we must remember that the mere reading of humorous passages is 
not always enough. Few first-year pupils appreciate at first read- 
ing the lines of Irving, "I was anxious to see the great men of 
Europe; for I had read in the works of various philosophers that 
all animals degenerated in America, and man among the number," 
and yet they thoroughly enjoy it and refer to it again and again 
when once they have realized it with the proper historical back- 
ground. A piece of literature in which the predominant tone is 
humorous should be interpreted in that spirit throughout. If it is 
a play such as A Midsummer Night's Dream, in which the humor 
depends largely upon the action, then let it be acted. A boy said 
to me last year: "We never knew how funny A Midsummer Night's 
Dream was until we began to act it." If it is a series of sketches 
such as the De Coverley Papers or Irving's Sketch Book, let the spirit 
of the pupils during the whole period of study be one of humorous 
but never biting criticism of each other and of life about them. If 
it is such a play as ^45 You Like It, in which the humor is largely 
found in the clever repartee of the various characters, let us see 
that these characters are realized as Shakespeare intended them to 
be, that the situations which call forth the humor are clearly under- 
stood, and, finally, that frequent opportunities are given for quoting 
and enjoying the clever sayings. 

Delight in the use of quotations I have found a valuable asset. 
Especially do the pupils enjoy taking a quotation out of its setting 
and making it apply to themselves or the life about them. Because 
of this I give every year a number of written and oral exercises 
which have as their avowed purpose nothing more formidable than 
"just for fun." Such an exercise was the set of questions which 
follow. In themselves they had little value except as they sent 
the pupils to the books in the spirit of quip and jest which is so 
essential an element of the play As You Like It. 

The Shakespearean Youth at Hughes 

Find quotations from As You Like It suitable to the following situations: 
1. A Hughes boy addressing his teacher before examinations: "Tomorrow, 
sir, I wrestle for my credit." 
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2. You make only 70 per cent on examination while your chum makes 
90 per cent: "I will forget the condition of my estate, to rejoice in yours." 

3. When everything goes wrong: "O, how full of briers is this working- 
day world." 

4. When someone suspects you wrongfully: "Yet your mistrust cannot 
make me a traitor." 

5. When you find yourself without acquaintances in the detention room: 
"Thus misery doth part the flux of company." 

6. When you see a girl take out her vanity box and look within it: "If 
ladies be but young and fair, they have the gift to know it." 

7. When your neighbor talks too much: "I prithee, cry holla to thy tongue, 
it curvets unseasonably." 

8. When you see a boy who knows it all: "The fool doth think himself 
to be wise, but the wise man knows himself to be a fool." 

9. When you are in love: "Cupid have mercy." "We that are true 
lovers run into strange capers." 

10. When you see a boy weep: "Have the grace to consider that tears 
do not become a man." 

11. When the conductor on a crowded car refuses to stop for you: "Sweep 
on, you fat and greasy citizens; 'tis just the fashion." 

(Twenty questions such as the above were given.) 

Quotation contests, either interclass or in response to a chal- 
lenge from one class to another, inspired the majority of the pupils 
to learn between thirty and forty quotations. Interclass enter- 
tainments given after finishing a book called for invitations 
and replies in which quotations from the author studied were 
used as cleverly as the combined ingenuity of the class could 
suggest. 

In one set of written exercises given after studying A Midsummer 
Night's Dream I tried definitely to encourage discrimination in the 
enjoyment of humor. The class discussion of Puck's pranks led 
up to the subject of the idea of what is funny as suggested by the 
ordinary picture show. In short order we had from the class a 
vivid picture of a typical movie scene, in which the husband, late 
for breakfast and consequently irritable, attempts to break a plate 
over his wife's head, avoids her angry blows, falls downstairs, 
mounts a bicycle at the front door, and speeds down the street, 
leaving behind a wake of overturned objects, gesticulating females, 
and angry policemen. I then assigned the following list of sub- 
jects, asking the pupils, all of whom were boys, to choose one, and 
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suggesting that there was a possibility of overdoing the comic 
element in real picture-show style. 

Subjects tor Humorous Themes after Studying 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 

1. When Puck Came to Hughes. 

2. How Puck Punished a Conceited Boy. 

3. When Puck Took Lunch with Us. 

4. How Puck Made Me Late for School. 

5. When Puck Studied English. 

Of the twenty-four stories handed in only two offended on 
this score and these were picked out by the class at once and 
unfavorably criticized. One in which Puck threw ink bottles 
across the room and behaved like a young rowdy was met with such 
shouts of derision that the writer sat down crestfallen. The other 
was, so the class said, good at the beginning but too much like 
a picture show at the end. Three of the twenty-four were written 
in verse, this being suggested possibly by the fact that we had read 
a number of Puck's pranks in ballad form. 

Ill 

The third of the seemingly arbitrary divisions of my subject, 
the study of the drama in its relation to the emotional life, has been 
partially treated under each of the preceding topics. The drama, 
whether written in prose or in verse, is highly emotional — as a 
representation of life it must be so — and a large part of its emo- 
tional appeal is sensuous in its nature. Miss Gordon, speaking of 
the enjoyment of tragedy, says: "The dramatic art makes a sen- 
suous appeal which is uncommonly vivid and complete. It not 
merely appeals to instinct through light color and animated move- 
ment but it combines much of the beauty of pictorial composition 
with that of the spoken words and sometimes with the beauty of 
music." 

We note also that in discussing the humorous element in the 
high-school classics we have drawn largely upon Shakespeare's 
comedies for illustrations. 

There is, however, another phase of the drama which we have 
not yet touched upon — the opportunity which it gives to see 
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human nature in action, to realize emotionally life-experiences 
which we have never known and may never know in reality. This 
function of the drama we might call realization — realization of 
action, of character, of ideals. 

The prime object in teaching the drama is, of course, the first 
of these. We have to remember that "the play's the thing," and 
not etymology, nor rhetoric, nor the history of literature. We cannot 
always have our pupils act a play, but I am convinced that we 
sometimes stress too much the limitation of classroom and schedule. 
President Eliot in an article in Education for June, 191 1, says: 
"We must place more reliance in teaching English and English 
literature on the things that awaken emotion, stimulate interest, 
prove to be enjoyable, and result in giving the children some power 
of entertaining other people, of giving enjoyment." 

Now all the good things which President Eliot holds before us 
we may get through the child's instinctive fondness for acting. 
We need not strive for a finished product; indeed a finished product 
might warn us to halt and consider since that must almost inevit- 
ably mean the sacrificing of the many to the training of the few. 
The more pupils we can get to the front to read or speak the lines 
in conjunction with others, the more we are realizing our ideal of 
individual development. Allan Abbott in an excellent article 
on high-school dramatics says: "I have often seen a boy under the 
influence of dramatics come out of his shell and reveal unsuspected 
traits of character — self-confidence, command, etc." 

I myself have had similar experiences. Two years ago I gave 
in co-operation with another teacher some scenes from The Lady 
of the Lake. Our classes were not composed of brilliant pupils, nor 
were the best chosen for the parts. Judged by all the rules of 
dramatic art, the performance was very crude, but both of us felt 
well repaid for the hours of extra work we had put in. We had 
brought forward pupils of mediocre talent who might otherwise 
have been passed over in the school exercises for which only the 
best were chosen; we had seen these pupils improve notably in the 
interpretation of their parts, and had felt that the classes had a 
more vivid realization of the action of the poem than the same 
hours of study could possibly have given. Miss Gordon has so 
well expressed the value of the drama as a realization of life that 
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I quote from her again: "The final value of comedy is that it too, 
like tragedy, discovers to us problems and situations, and this 
enriches our imagery of life. When we have seen these things on 
the stage we are able afterwards to see them in the world about us 
(some of them, that is) and to catch the dramatic element in our 
daily experiences." 

The discovery of these ideal problems and situations involves 
also an understanding of the ideal people who are to meet or solve 
them, in other words, a realization of character. Pupils of high- 
school age are in the transition stage, between the period when 
they p'.ayed at "being" Buffalo Bill, or King Arthur, or Robinson 
Crusoe, and that later stage of mental development which Pro- 
fessor Thorndyke calls enjoyment of "contemplative play." 
"The boy makes the hero's words his words," Professor Thorn- 
dyke says, "the hero's acts his acts, and lets the rest of the book be 
a stage for his adventures, and thus assimilates the new form of 
mental play to the old form in which he himself did actually run 
and fight and conquer." 

Every boy at some time enjoyed the old form of mental play, 
and it rests largely with us, the English teachers, to see that he 
comes to enjoy the new form as well. 

Vitalized character-study is one step in this direction. The 
following examination question, "Name three characteristics of 
Brutus and illustrate each by an incident from the play," however 
valuable it may be as a formal exercise, would not in my opinion 
be an example of such study. Labeling Brutus with abstract 
nouns is not entering into his inner life and feeling with him the 
conflict of emotions which tore his soul. How she is to get this 
vivid feeling for character is the individual teacher's problem, the 
answer to which is determined by her own personality. 

One of my colleagues tested the result of her character-study 
in Julius Caesar by the following question: "If three men with 
characteristics of Brutus, Cassius, and Caesar respectively were 
running for the same office, for which would you vote ? Speak to 
the class, advocating the candidacy of the man of your choice, 
stating why you would not vote for the other two." The speeches 
consumed two class periods, and the final results, obtained from 
a point score kept on the board, found Cassius out of the running, 
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Caesar ahead, and Brutus a close second with many devoted, if 
disappointed, followers. 

What we want is to make the characters stand out in relief, 
and any exercise that makes the pupil realize them in a new way 
or with a different setting tends toward that result. Such exer- 
cises as writing Touchstone's account of his meeting with Jacques, 
or the seven ages of man as Duke Senior would have told it, will, 
as I have found, interest a class and direct their attention to both 
characters in a new way. The two themes which I reproduce 
represent the sort of exercises which I like to substitute for a more 
formal character sketch. 

Touchstone's Account of His Meeting with Jacques 

[He speaks to Rosalind.] 

Touchstone: Ho, Ganymede, hither! List to friend Touchstone, fair page 
of Jove. By'r lakin, these woods be bewitched, for in them dwell outlaws and 
shepherds and love-lorn swains, and this day I did even meet a wise man. It 
happened thus. As I lay along a loud-babbling brook, I heard a voice from 
heaven saying surlily. "Good morrow, fool," and I rose. Thereupon I did 
behold a man of downcast face whose look must turn honey to vinegar. Thou 
couldst tell it by thine eyes alone. And yet he had a scholar's look withal, 
and was very wise no doubt. But misery doth always love company. There- 
fore I did put on troubled looks, and since by the feeling in my bones I knew 
that this man would doubt aught that I might say, I did speak what could 
not be gain said. For having pulled forth my dial I spake after this fashion: 

"It is ten o'clock. 
This we may see," quoth I, "how the world wags. 
'Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 
And after one hour more 'twill be eleven; 
And so from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale." 

When he did hear me moral thus, he straightway began to laugh, and 
laughing wept like any fool who, having drowned himself in his cups, would 
fain die a nobler death than is his. Beshrew me, I fear that I have spoilt the 
poor humor of the gloomiest man that e'er I set mine eyes upon. 

An Elizabethan Stage Manager Addresses an Actor Who Wishes to 
Play William in As You Like It. 

Well, sirrah, would you play William ? And in that attire ? Nay marry, 
the yoemen would hurl many unsavory missiles upon thy pate. Venture not 
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upon that air of swashbuckling bravado, which is suitable for the character 
of a courtier or soldier, but not for that of an ignorant country bumpkin 
which you must assume. Rather shuffle about in a shamefaced manner, as if 
well aware that your excuse for existence is indeed very slim. Hang you head, 
and minutely examine your shoes at frequent intervals. Ah, that is well 
done. But fellow, foolish fellow, what depends from thy face ? Thy face! 
To be sure a beard— mine eyes are yet serviceable— but what manner of beard ? 
The latest French cut, one which our fine gentlemen are now developing. Is 
that the beard which William, one who has never seen, not perhaps even heard 
of France or court life, is that the beard, I repeat, which he will display ? Nay! 
Speedily hie you to the man of properties, and secure a thin, straggling beard, 
of light yellow, one which has ne'er experienced the shears, yet withal short, 
for it requires a man of power to grow a great beard. Forget not to smear 
large quantities of mud, good brown mud, upon thy boots, and also scatter 
the same judiciously about thy doublet and hose. And now art thou a true 
country fool, and may'st look any man in the face. But haste you, even now 
the call-boy bellows. 

With character realization comes also the understanding of 
the ideals for which the characters stand. So much has been 
written on the sub ect of literature as an agent in developing high 
ideals that I shall only quote from Professor Tuft's article on 
"The Teaching of Ideals." 

The imagination in both its scientific and its artistic use helps build new 
realms of thought and action. If human progress means constantly changing 
the meager world of past limitations and past habit for a freer and more ade- 
quate life, then the vision of the artist and the scientist may work together. 
The world which they build is more real because it is the world that is to be. 
Great characters have been citizens of such a world, and to bring a girl or boy 
to know them means an introduction into the world of larger horizon, of finer 
perceptions, or working ideals. 

Such a statement of our ultimate aim in teaching literature 
is a proper conclusion of any study of the emotional element in our 
classics, for whether we teach pupils to appreciate the sensuous 
beauty of a poem by Keats or to laugh joyously without touch of 
malice or scorn, or to enter through Shakespeare into the life- 
experiences of the world's greatest characters, it is into this ideal 
world of nobler emotions and deeper life that we are seeking to 
lead them. 



